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LATE MINISTRY 
DEFENDED, _ 
Againſt FRANCE, &c. 


HE Pamphlets that have been hichert6 
publiſhed in favour of an inſecure and 
talſe Peace, have been moſt of them ſo 
meanly writ, that I have of late thought 

it loſt Time to look into them; and by that means 

this Curious Piece of the Condutt of the Allies and the 
late Mini ſters, had eſcaped me, had it not been for 
the mighty Commendations Abel gives it in his 

Poſt-Boy of the 29th paſt ; for whole Judgment I 

have 12 much Deference, that I could no longer 

delay looking into a Paper, in which I was to ex- 
pect an infinite Number of undemable Truths, and 

Truths indeed they are in AbePs Style, who has 

inverted the Senſe of Words, and wich his Friends 

is teaching the Nation 2 new Language, and to 
call things 'by as Lat Names to thoſe _ 
| 8 
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have hicherto been known by. I could not read 
evena few Paggs of thi; great Performance, with- 
out thinking of the Medley's Story of the Colliers 
and the Sailors, and methinks I ſee this Writer in 
almoſt every Page engaging to his Friends in the 
Colliers Words, that tho? we can't make our ſelves as 
clean as they are, e ſhall quickly make them as black as 
eur ſelves. This is plainly the Deſign of this elabo- 
rate Piece, with what Succeſs, we ſhall ſee by go- 
ing over it. But my Concern is not fo much with 
the late Miniſtry, and the Arts us'd'to blacken them, 
which are all in vain, and can only ſerve to make 
their Merit ſhine brighter in the End, which will 
infallibly be the Conſequence: of fuch an unjuſt 
and violent Perſecution, as that with which they 
have been and are {till purſu d. What affects me 
in this and the like Attempts made upon the Repu- 
tation of the late Miniſtry, is the Purpoſe all this is 
chiefly intended to ſerve; and that is, to perſwade 
us out of our Senſes, to change all the Notions 
we haye had of things for theſe twenty Years and 
more, and to give up contentedly all the Fruits of 
a moſt ſucceſsful War in a mean inglorious Peace. 
I don't know what Effect this Maſter- piece of the 
Party may have on other People, but I muſt con- 
feſs, a very haſty Reading of it has convinc'd me, 
that if what is advanc'd in it be the Senſe of the 
Nation, a Peace is indeed neceffary ; for tis high 
time to make Peace with our Enemy, when we 
declare open War againſt all our Friends: Nay, 
could 1 ſuppoſe the Senſe of the Nation would not 
be firſt asked in Parl—t upon fo important a Sub- 
ject, the Spirit of this Pamphlet would convince 
me of what ſome People have a good while ſuſpect- 
el, that our Peace was already made, and that a 
Congreſs was to be held ſor no other End, but for us 
to act the Mediators, and tell our W 
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Terms we expect each of them ſhould be contented 
with, For if we were not ſure of Terms for our 
ſelves, to inſult our Allies in ſo open a manner, 
and to expoſe the Weakneſs of the Nation, and 
our Inability to continue the War, would, to uſe 
this Author's Words, not only be very indiſcreet, but 
might perhaps be dangerous. Which is one of the 
Reaſons this Writer gives, p. 78. for not publiſhing hu 
Diſcourſe ſooner ; but ſure tis even now too ſoon, if 
the Bargain be not already made. Another Rea- 
ſon for his coming out ſo late is, he ſays, becauſe 
be would give way to others, whomight argue very well 
upon the ſame Subject from general Topicks and Reaſon, 
(that is, declaim well) tho' they might be ignorant of 
ſeveral Facts, which be had the Opportunity to know, 
from which alone a true Judgment can be made, 
and which he therefore knew how to miſrepreſent; 
for I hope to convince every impartial Reader, 
that is all che Uſe this Writer has made of his great 
Knowledge. n | 
Theſe are the two Reaſons this Author thin 

fit to give for not publiſhing bis Diſcourſe ſeoner, to 
which I will venture to add a third, as true a ons 
as the laſt, and much truer than the firſt; for no 
body can believe he declined appearing ſooner; 
becauſe it might be dangerous at this juncture to ex- 
poſe the ill Condition we are in, for that his Friends 
have already done in very ample manner; and it 
that were a Reaſon for not publiſhing two Months 
ago, tis as good à Reaſon ſtill, unleſs, as I have 
{aid, the Bargain be made. The principal Reaſon 
therefore for publiſhing his Diſcourſe no ſooner, 
was to wait the critical Minute, which might be 
molt likely to give it its effect. The great Skill of 
Dealers in Political Lies conſiſts in knowing how to 
time them nicely, and to proportion the Strength 
of the Colours to the Length of the Time tis 
5 B 2 intend- 
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intended they ſhould laſt. How much the Welfare 
or Miſery of this Nation depends on the firſt Reſo- 
lutions of the next Seſſion, no body wants to be 
told; on them depends a good or bad Peace, pro- 
vided it be not a thing done: Tis therefore of 
great conſequence to the Promoters of an ill one, 
to have a Flood of Lies in readineſs to let out of 2 
ſudden on thoſe, whom tis ſo much their Intereft 
to ſurprize into wrong Meaſures, by the moſt art. 
ful Diſguiſes they can uſe. It was with this View 
this Book did not make'its appearance, till the Day 
appointed for the Seſſion; in hopes the Members, 
deluded by the falſe Lights of ſo many pretended 
Facts, would go whither they ſhould lead, with- 
out ſuſpecting hey were going wrong : And be- 

cauſe there was,” for Reaſons of State, a Poſſibility 
that the Seſſion might {till be put off a few Days 
longer, as it has proved in the Event, it was con- 
trived to be of ſuch a Length, as might find many 
Readers work for ſome Days, or at leaſt make it 
impoſſible to give a timely Anſwer to it before the 
Reſolutions were taken, which it was deſigned to 
influence. 

But the Strength and Force of Argument, with 
which the oppoſite Side of the Queſtion has been 
maintain'd in many Pamphlets, the evident Good- 
neſs of that Cauſe, the groſs Miſrepreſentations of 
this Writer and his Friends, and the many Marks 
that appear throughout, of Malice and Falſhood ; 
the great Court that is made to France, and the 
ſtrange rude Treatment of our beſt Allies, make 
me greatly hope, that theſe new Politicians will 
find themſelves extremely diſappointed ; and that a 
Britih Parl— t will not, in a Matter of the utmoſt 
Conſequence, believe what comes from ſo ſuſpected 
a Hand, without hearing borh Sides, 'and examin- 
ing unto the Facts themſelves. P 3-907 1h 
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sthis Writer finds his Account in —_— out 
Ee and being long to ſerve an ill Cauſe, I ſhall, 
to ſerve a good one, take the contrary Courſe, 
and beias ſhort as poſſible, that I may not appear 
to be too late in the Defence of that, which, when 
tis once gone, is never to be retrieved. | 
I ſhall, therefore, paſs over many Pages of this 
Book, which contain nothing in them but genera] 
Reflections and Repetitions of the ſame thing; of 
which, in this elaborate Piece of Scandal, there 
are many Inſtances, as if it were not enough to 
miſrepreſent one Fact once, but it muſt be made, 
by Repetition, two or three; by which Artifice, 
all the Dirt that is thrown is multiplied, that the 
Allies, and the late M——y might be ſure to look 
y I black enough. | 
ys MW After many wiſe Reflections upon War in gene- 
n- nl, in order to tincture the unwary Reader's Mind 
y with uſeful Prejudices for what is to follow, this 
it Author deſcends to conſider thoſe Wars England has 
1e been engaged in ſince the Conqueſt ; upon which, 
to MW he wiſely obſerves, That while we make War in 
our own Country, we carry no Money out of it ; 
th a great Commendation, this, of Civil Wars! Even 
en the DutchWars, in K. Cb. II's Reign, did not carry out 
d- WW any Money, nor did it leave any Debts upon the Nation: 
of And thus this Reign is paſt over, without any o- 
ks ther Remark on't, but that thoſe Wars were car- 
; M ried on under 4 very corrupt Adminiſtration ; fo cor- 
he I rupt a one, that I hope this Nation, in many Years 
ke to come, will not haveſeen above one more ſuch : 
ill W'Tis to this Adminiſtration we owe the Change of 
- 2 the Balance of Europe, and the great Difficulties 
oft N which the exorbitant Power of France has ſince reduc'd 
ed Ius ro. Thoſe Dutch Wars, as this Writer obſerves, 
n- {were much tothe Diſhenour of the Crown ; and fo Dutch 
Wars yery probably will always be, though this 


Author, 
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Author, in many Places, is founding an Allarm, 
Taiſing all the ill Blood he can, and infuſing Jealou- 
ſies between the two Nations, whole Intereſt it is to 
be in the moſt infeparable Union. Speaking of aur 
Succeſſes in Flanders, p. 28. he ays, Me are deſtray- 
ing many Thouſand Lives, exhauſting all our Subſtance, 
got fir our oum Intereſt, not for a thing indiffirent, but 
perhaps to our ewn Deſtruction ; we may liue to feel the 
Effects of our Valour: mare ſenſibly than all the Conſequen- 
ces we imagine from the Domiuions of Spain in the Duke 
of Anjou: We baue conquer d a noble Territory fur the 
States, &c. And, p. 71. We, inſtead of labouring to 
wake ibem ſafe (the Dutch) muſt beggar our ſelves to 

render them formidable. | 
Had K Charles inſtead of thoſe ſcandalous: Wars 
againſt the Dutch, exerted himſelf with Vigour a. 
gainſt France, the Expence of a few Millions then 
would have fav'd us an hundred ſince ; but by his 
Treaties with France, and his Wars with Holland, 
he'ſhew'd he was not in the true Intereſt of his 
Country : nor can any Prince be ſo, who, in ſuc- 
ceeding Times, ſhall tread in the fame Steps: E. 
ven his Parl — t, as corrupt as they were, could 
not be brought to give Countenance to ſuch ruinon; 
Meaſures ; much leſs can any other M—y expect: 
Rritiſn Parl —— t will deſert the Intereſt of the 
Nation, when its Liberties are eſtabliſh'd upon fo 
much a better Bottom than they were at that time. 
From the Dutch Wars our Author paſſes to the Re. 
wolution, when a general War broke out, to check the 
ambitions Defigns ef France; and here the Emperor, 
the Dutch and England, were Principals, A little af. 
ter we are told, That the Ground of this War, as to the 
Part we had in it, was to make France acknowledee tht 
late King, ænd to recover Hudſon's Bay. That theſe 
were two of the particular Ends we propos'd by the 
War, is true; that it was the whole, is not true, 
; | a 101 
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C2: 
for as he ſays himſelf, the War wis general, to 
check the Ambition of France, who had been for thirty 
Years encroaching upon their Neighbours, and 
had ſhewn they could be bound by no Treaties; to 
check ths Ambition, therefore, was a general Con- 
cern, and a juſt Cauſe of entring into the War, to 
prevent that univerſal Monarchy, which had-been 
compaſled long ſince, if we had tamely fat ſtill; for 
the K. of France had begun the War by the Inv+ 
fon of the Empire. the Summer before the Revold- 
non; and had the Revolution been prevented or 
diſappointed, there had then been an End of the 
Liberty of Europe, and of our own too; and there- 
fore I beg Leave to obſerve by the Way, that the 
End of that War was not chiefly to ſettle the Re- 
volution, which the Enemies of it would inſinuate; 
twas neceſſary for the Preſervation of our ſelves, 
and the Powers in Alliance with us, who, without 
us, wou'1 have made no ſtand againſt France, and 
we muſt have neceffarily been involv'd in the ſame 
Ruin with them. And to pretend the Sea was neg. 
lefted, and the greateſt Part of fix Millions annua 
employed, to enlarge the Dutch Frontier, becauſe ;he 
King was 4 General and not an Admiral; and although 
King of England, # Native of Holland, is all il 
grounded Scandal, that has at the bottom no Foun- 
dation; the Increaſe of the Power of France, upon 
the Continent, made it neceſſary to make the great- 
eſt Efforts againſt him there; and all that were made, 
were, as appear'd by the Event, too little: Nor 
did that Service, afterall, employ the greateſt part 
of 6 Millions, as any body may ſee by the Eſtimates 
aid before the Commons every Seſſions, for the 
Flanders-War. As to the Fleet, tWas ſo far from being 
neglected, that we not only recovered the Diſgrace 
we received in the beginning of the War off of 
Beachy, but afterwards in a ſuceeſsſul Engagement 
ws 
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we made ſuch a Deſtruction of the Naval Strength 
of France, that they never appear'd again at Sea all 
that War. But let us ſee what an Account is given 
of the End of this War, After the Loſs of an bundred 
thouſand Men, and a Debt remaining of twenty Mil. 
lions, a Peace was concluded with great Advantages 1 
the Empire and Holland, but none at all to , and 
clogged ſoon after by the famous Treaty of Partition, |] 
would be glad to know, whether England has no 


Advantage in a War they engage in to check the 


Ambition of France, it France be conſiderably wea- 
ken'd by the advantageous Terms given to the En. 
pire and Holland ? Whether thoſe Terms are not 
transferring ſo much Strength from the Side we 
would weaken to thoſe we would ſupport ? And 
if ſo, whether the Reaſon of going into ſuch-a 
War is not anſwer'd, and we may not properly be 
ſaid to find our Account in it? But had it not been 
to raiſe an Odium againft the late King, this Author 
would not have ſaid, that War was concluded with 
great Advantages to the Empire and Holland, but nom 
at all to s; for he very well knows, it was a very 
diſadvantageous Peace to the Allies, very ſhort of 
what they propos'd, and the natural Effect of an 
unſucceſsful War; and why that War ſucceeded no 
better, he can tell us too if he pleaſes : It was the 
Effect of the Oppoſition of a diſcontented Party, 
of unhappy Miſunderſtandings between Prince and 
People, of late Seſſions, and ill Trade, and a bad 
Credit, which was the neceſſary Conſequence of 
the reſt. Theſe and the like Cauſes made it im- 
poſſible for the King to puſh the War with Vigour; 
and if France made better Offers to put an End to 
it, than the Confederates from their ill Succeſſes 
could expect, twas no Secret what that was ſor, 


- *ewas that he might be at leiſure to purſue his De- 
ſigns ugon the Speniſi Homgrehy, which ſucceeded 


but 
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but too well by his Management of the Partition- 
Treaty, which this Author knows the King was 
forced into, as the leſſer of the two Evils, the Na- 
tion in all Appearance being neither in Temper, 
nor, as he was made to believe, in Condition to 
begin a new War; and having no body of Troops 
that could be able to make Head againſt France up- 
on the King of Spain's Death, who was in a moſt 
languiſhing Condition at the time the Reſwick- 
Treaty was made ; which was the true Reaſon the 
King of France was in ſo much haſte to put an end 
to that War, and promis'd ſo readily to give up 
many Places to Spain, which, if his Deſign on that 
Monarchy ſucceeded, was in Effe& giving to him- 
ſelf. Bur as to the Advantages to the Empire and 
Holland, I know none he gave the laſt but an ad- 
vantageons Tariff, of which he never executed one 
Article ; and for the Empire, People muſt have ſhore 
Memorts to forget, how he embroiled them by 
the 4th Article about Religion, with what Con- 
tempt he treated the Emperor about Strasburg, and 

how he after the Peace refuſed to ſurrender Old 
Briſac, till he had built New Briſac juſt over againſt 

it, which was to all Parpoſes defeating the Deſign 

of the Reſtitution of that important Place. But 

to comfort our ſelves for the Loſs of Men and 

Money in this War, this Writer could have told us, 

that Monſieur Vauban in his Diſme Royal reckons 


France at the end of that War weaker by two Mit 


tons and more than before, and gives us ſuch a 


miſerable Account of the Poverty of the People, 
and of the Increafe of the King's Expence, be- 

nd what the Kingdom could bear, as might be 
ome Conſolation to us at the end even of ſuch a 
Wat; if the Uſurparion of the Syniſb Monarchy had 
not been built the Peace that concluded it. In 
* of borrowing Mit 
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liens upon Funds of Intereſt. This is repreſented in 
this and other Places of this Book as a moſt deteſta- 
ble Project, a Plot to ruin the landed Intereſt, and 
there is nothing bad enough to be ſaid of it. Some- 
times*tis imputed to tbe Security of a new Prince not 
firmly ſettled on the Throne, ſometimes to a De- 
fign of a few cunning Men, to involye the Nation 
in Debt, and enrich themſelves ; ſometimes to the 
ambitious Views of a M—y. Any Reaſon, in 
ſhort, is given for it, but the true one ; for 'tis cer- 
tain, this Method of raiſing Money was not taken 
up by Choice, but Neceflity : There were a Set of 
Men in Par!—t at that time, whoſe Merit it was 
to oppoſe the Court right or wrong; and there 
was nothing theſe Patriots ſo much abhorred, as 
any thing that look d like an Exciſe, which the Na- 
tion has inſenſibly in great meaſure come into ſince; 
and had they done ſo at firſt, there might have been 
almoſt the ſame Sums rais d without any Debt up- 
on the Nation. And after all, there is nothing in 
this Method of raiſing Money by Funds of Intereſt, 
but what all other Nations engag'd in thefe Wars 
have come into as well as our ſelves, and before us; 
ſo that in this reſpe& we are upon the ſame foot 
with other People, but ſo much better as our Debts 
are leſs than thoſe either of France or Holland, as 
every body knows that is acquainted with foreign 
—_ and has any Inſight into Political Arithme- 
el Pl 
Our Author having brought down his Hiſtory to 
the preſent War, and ſpent fix Pages in raiſing as 
much Duſt as he thought neceſſary. to ſhew his 
Tricks in without being preſently diſcoyer'd, which, 
conſidering how ignorant moſt Readers are of fo- 
reign Affairs, e we love Scandal, how 
weary we all are of along War, and how pleaſin 
that has made the ver) Name of Peace, to 9 4 
on 3 © whom 
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whom Sounds perſwade as well as Senſe, is no very 
hard matter for a Perſon much leſs skilled in the 
Arts of Jugling, than this Writer muſt be allowed 
to be. Afrer a Prologue of 20 Pages, this Farce 
of a Hiſtory opens with this' noble Propoſition, 


That no Nation was ever fo long or ſo ſcandalouſiy ab- 


ſed by the Folly, the Temerity, the Corruption, the Am- 


bition of its domeſtick Enemies, or treated with ſo much 
Inſolence, Injuſtice and Ingratitude by its foreign Friends.) 
And this he undertakes to make appear by plain 


Matters of Fact. 
Tho? I can't by any means confent my Cou 
ſhould be ruined by an ill Peace, when we have ſo 


fair a Proſpect of a good one, which is the plain 


Deſign of this Writer and his Friends; yet if this 
Propoſition can be prov'd, I will readily conſent 
the late M-— y ſhould be given up to the Fury of 
their Enemies, provided the ſame Juſtice may be 
done on their Accuſers, if it cannot. N 21 

The Propoſition to be proved is indeed at firſt 
ſight ſo ſtrange a Paradox,that the Undertaker muſt 
have a great Opinion of his Skill in ſecret Hiſtory to 


venture at it; and I have reaſon to think this is 


not his firſt Eſſay: He is much improv'd ſince this 
time Twelve-month, and now boldly affirms the 
groſſeſt Falſities, which he then ſcarce dared to hint 
at. Then the My only were attack d, and 
that upon ſome Points only, the Allies were ſpa- 
red, or rather good Words were given them; but 
now there is nothing too bad to be ſaid of the late 
M——y ; all is wrong in their Adminiſtration 
from beginning to end ; and, for their Comfort 
the Allies are as bad as themſelves. . In ſhort, both 
Allies and Miniſters are Fools and Knaves,and all the 
Virtue and Wiſdom in the World lies in two or three 


Hands, where no body before ever thought there 


was any; but with this ſurprizing Difference, that 
F "TROY  Aﬀairs 


1 
Affairs have for many Years ſucceeded to a Miracle 
under this ſottiſh and corrupt Management, when 
tis next to a Miracle if this new Virtue and Wiſ⸗ 
.dom do not ruin us. But to come to our Author's 
_ Proofs of what he has with ſo much Truth and 
Modeſty advanced; he will make his Propoſition 
good by proving theſe three Points. WS 
* Firſt, That againſt all manner of Prudence or 
* common Reafon weengag'd in this War as Prin- 
* cipals, when we ought to have ated only as Auxi- 
e fliaries. f | T0 
© That we ſpent all our Vigour in 22 
“that part of the War which could leaft anſwer 
the End we propoſed by beginning it; and made 
* no Efforts at all where we could have moſt wea- 
* ken'd the Common Enemy, and at the ſame time 
& enrich'd our ſelves. 1 
„ Laſtly, That we ſuffer'd each of our Allies to 
5© break every Article in thoſe Treaties and Agree- 
ments by which they were bound, and to lay the 
** Burden upon us. | 
Every one of which Propoſitions I. will ſhew 
to be ſcandalouſly falſe, and conſequently the Pro- 
fition they are to prove is no lefs fo. And the 
ard Words of Folly, Temerity, Corruption, and Ame 
bition, can properly belong to none but thoſe from 
whom they come. | | 
His firſt Propoſition, That to engage in this War as 
Principals, i againſt all manner of Prudence or common 
Reaſon, is ſo very new and extraordinary, that I hear- 
tily congratulate him upon this great Diſcovery. He 
is the firſt Writer I have met with of his Side, who has 
Had the Hardineſs to ſpeak ſo plain, tho? tis what 
have long ſuſpected to be their meaning; and 'ris no 
wonder they are in ſo much haſte to get out of the 
War any how, fince they now openly declare twas 
wrong to go into it. This is a Key to the _— 
| | Bock, 
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Book, and nothing that follows, no Reflections on 
the late My, no ill Uſage of aur Allies, no 
Endeavours to explain away Treaties, © no: abſurd 
Opinion about Credit, not even bis thinking the 
Fall of Stocks upon the Change of the My, 
«good Omen, can ſeem ſtrange after ſuch an extrava- 
gant Declaration as this, which contradicts the 
Senſe of all the Parliaments we have had, ſince the 
Uſurpation of the Spaniſh Monarchy, the unani- 
mous and conſtant Senſe of the Queen and her Al- 
lies, the Senſe even of the preſent Parliament, nay 
what's more, the Senſe even of theſe Writers thomi- 
ſelves a Year ago. For then they had not brought 
themſelves to think at this abſurd rate, or did not 
think it time to tell the Nation ſo. That the Ju- 
ſtice and Neceſſity of the War has been all al 
allowed and inſiſted on by the Queen and her AL 
lies, and by all our Parhaments till this laſt, has 
been ſhewn by ſo many Collections of Speeches, 
Addreſſes and Votes, as well as by the Articles of 
che ſeveral Treaties made with our Allies, that I 
ſhall not repeat any thing that has been already 
publiſh'd of this kind, but take notice rather of 
what has not been ſo much obſerved, and that is 
the Senſe of the preſent Parliament, eſpecially of 
the Lords in their Repreſent at iam preſanted to her 
Majeſty the 10:4. of February laſt, in the ſecond 
Paragraph of which, they applaud her /Majefty's 
* engaging generouſly in this War for aſſerting the Li» 
* berties o Europe, and the Rights of the Houſe: of 
* Auſtria to the Spaniſh Monarchy, which had been 
* wreſted from by the Artifices and Uſurpa- 
tions of the French King, when a Prince of that 
Illuſtrious Family came to her Majeſty for Refuge 
* againſt Oppreſſion; and that her Majeſty had re- 
* ceived him into her Protection, moved thereunto 
not oniy by her own innate Goodneſs, my the 
oĩce 
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Voice of her People too, who were ready to ſa- 
_ ©crifice their Lives and Treaſure for the Support of 
© her Majeſty in Defence of ſo righteous a Cauſe : 
© And as the Fruits of a ſucceſsful War they mention 
© the Honour of her Majeſty, the Safety, Wealth and 
© Proſperity of her own Dominion, and the laſting Peace 
© of Europe. And the Commons in the ſecond Pa- 
ragraph of their Repreſentation ſpeak of the abſolute 
© Neceflity of carrying on the War, to ſay nothing 
© of the Aſſurances both Houſes gave her Majeſty 
© in their Addreſſes at the Opening of the Seſſions. 
So that our Author's firſt Propoſition is directly con- 
trary even to the preſent Parliament, which J re- 
commend to the Conſideration of thoſe Gentle. 
men, who have in due Veneration and Eſteem the 
Sentiments of this Pt, how much ſoever they 
may undervalue all preceding ones; tho' I can't 
but put them in mind that there has been even in 
their own Opinion one P t this Reign as 
ood as the preſent ; -I mean the firſt, which yet 
eclar'd their Senſe of the Juſtice of the War, and 
the Neceſſity of puſhing it with Vigour, as much as 
. any that came after them; but this Writer's Aſſer- 
tion is not only contrary to the Senſe of the preſent 
P t, but I preſume I may add of the preſent 
My laſt Seſſion, ſince no body can have any 
Pretence to ſuſpect that their Sentiments upon this 
Point differ'd at that time, whatever they may do 
now: But what makes the monſtrous Abſurdity of 
this Propoſition ſtill more evident, is, that tis incon- 
ſiſtent with the Senſe of theſe Writers themſelves a 
Year ago. For in the many ſcandalous Pamphlets of 
that memorable Year, which came no doubt out of 
the ſame Mint with that now before me, there is not 
one word to condemn our manner of engaging in 
the-preſent War, as imprudent or unreaſonable, or 
ill adviſed; and yet thoſe Writers have ys 
a ewn, 


(35). 
ſhewn, they wanted no Inclination to blacken the 
late M y, their Malice was workt up to the 
laſt pitch, and 'twas extremely for their purpoſe to 
ſay all the ill of them they could deviſe, true or 
falſe ; and by. what they have ſaid, one may be 
ſure they left nothing unſaid, which they thought 


8 cou'd hurt their Reputation; and the Silence of 


ſuch keen Adverſaries muſt be allowed to be a con- 
ſiderable Argument, that they did not then think 
the engaging the Nation in the preſent War any 
Crime; and that ſuch an Accuſation was at that 
time too groſs to paſs upon the Nation. 
Buthow now comes that which was right a Year 
ago to be exclaim'd againſt as imprudent and againſt all 
Reaſon, and to be made a capital Crime in the late 
M rs? How comes it to be now declar'd, 
that the Reſtitution of the Spaniſh Monarchy was 
none of the Ends that engag'd Britain in the pre- 
ſent War, that her Majeſty by the Grand Alliance 
is not oblig'd to it, and that tis Madneſs to think 
of it 2 How can this mighty Difference in the 
ſame Perſons in ſo ſhort a time be reconciled 2 Is 
it that they have really chang'd their Sentiments, 
and by the Force of wrong thinking for a Twelve- 
month together, have at laſt brought themſelves to 
be in love with ſuch abſurd Notions, in oppoſition 
to their own Senſe, as well as to that of all Man- 
kind beſides 2 Or are they indeed not in theſe Sen- 
timents themſelves, . but think it convenient to im- 
poſe them on the People, as ſoon as they are pre- 
par'd by the Poiſon they have with fo much Dili- 
gence for ſome time infuſed into them? If this laſt 
de the caſe, I confeſs, a Twelve- month is but a 
reaſonable time to prepare a Nation for ſuch Ab- 
ſurdities; a Nation, not trained up in Ignorance 
and Slavery, can't bear to have all the Notions they 
have been bred to, with reſpect to publick Affairs, 
hrs 1 THABIO BY enen 
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conttadicted at once; a free People, that have 
been uſed to reafon about Liberty, and Trade, and 
Altianees, and Vence, and War, can't of a fudden 
reign their Underſtandings implicitly to the ſtrange 
Dictates of their new Maſters; *Twill require 
time to manage ſuch a People to their own turn; 
and'it this mighty Change can be compaſſed even 
in 4 Lear, they muſt be allowed to be able Politi. 
cians. And this, I confeſs, I take to be the true 
Reaſon why thefe Secrets in Politicks have not 
been produced ſooner. Things were not ripe for 
it; and even now, it ſeems,” they don't think fit 
to bring theſe monſtrous Propoſitions into the light, 
without a Guard of Reaſons, ſuch as they are, be- 
fore to make way for them, and another to ſecure 
the Rear. To judge of the Strength and Goodneſs 
of theſe Reaſons, I ſhall take them out of the con- 
fuſed Order they are in, which is not confus d by 
Chance, tis the mof proper for the Nature of De- 
ceit, and moſt agreeable to the Genius of the Au- 


thor, if I am not extremely miſtaken in my Gueſs Þ 


of him. The Subſtance then of what he urges in 
Proof of his firſt. Propoſition is this: Upon the, Duke 
of Anjou's ſucceeding. to the Monarchy of Spain, is 

reach of the Partition. Treaty, the Queſtion here in En- 
gland was, whether the Peace ſhould be continu d, or a 
new War begun? Let me add, That the King had 3 


little before chang'd hands, and taken in a Toy 
Mrs but was thought to be ſtill influenc'd ve- 
ry much. b 


y thoſe he had parted with. The. new 

—— rs and their Friends were againſt beginning 

a new War, by reaſon of the Debts and Difficulties we 
Iabour'd under, that France was now much more for- 
midable than in the laſt War, by the Acceſſion of 
the Whole Spanzſh Monarchy, and the Alliance of 
Colagu and Bavaria: By which means he reckons 
the Allies would be weaker upon the Balance by 
One 


8 
one hundred and twenty thouſand Men than laſt 
War, the Succeſs of which. we had no Reaſon to boaſt of. 
He might have added, that beſides Cologn and Bava- 
ria, France had engag'd on their Side the Duke of 


Mantua, the Duke of Savoy, and the King of Portu- 
gal; but the firſt perhaps was paſſed over, becauſe the 
Mention of it would make too much for the Honour 
of the then Emperor, who had the Courage to begin 
this War alone, and made a ſucceſsful Campaign inltaly 
againſt the whole Power of France, and made his way 
into the Milaneze, between the Duke of Mantua on 
one ſide, and the Duke of Savoy on the other. Tis 
hard to ſay, whether the Courage or Wiſdom of the 
Court of Vienna in this Enterprize was moſt won- 
derful; for *twas impoſſible to begin a War under 
greater Diſadvantages : It put the Emperor to-a vaſt 
Expence, which his Condition could very ill bear, 
and ruined a Body of the braveſt Troops and beſt 
Officers then in Europe; but he thought all was at 
ſtake, and therefore was reſolved to venture all: 
The Juſtice and Neceſſity of his Caſe, which would 
draw the Fate of all Europe after it, made him wiſe- 
ly judge, that England and Holland would not be 
idle Spectators, while France was graſping at Univer- 
ſal Monarchy, and, I may ſay, had it in her Hands. 
Thus he judg'd, and thus it prov'd: And to that 
glorious Enterprize of his we owe it, that there was 
room for beginning a'new War, without which the 
Liberty of Europe had been long ſince loſt without 
Retrieve; and therefore if ſome of the Failures char- 
ged on the Houſe of Auſtria in the Sequel of this Li- 
bel, were as great as this Author would have them 
thought, this firſt and wonderful Campaign in 7taly 
makes no ſmall Amends, and at the ſame time ac- 
counts for them; for it waſted ſo much of the Em- 
peror's Treaſure, as he has no way been able to make 
up; and that great but Py Expence there has 

un- 
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vnavoidably made all their Efforts weaker ever 
D . 

Ibis impartial Writer ſinks this Campaign upon 
us, and that we might not think of it, declines men- 
tioniag, the Duke of Mantua and the Duke of Savoy 
here in thei: proper Place. But there was another 
Reaſon for his not mentioning the laſt and the King 
of Portugal. Iwas very much to his Purpoſe to 
tell us, they were in Alliance with France, ſince that 
increaſed ſo much the more the Danger of the War; 
but then it would have led his Reader to reflect on 
the Wiſdom and Abilities of the M he was to 
run down, that they were able to bring off from 


France two. ſuch conſiderable Allies: Apd it would 


at the ſame time have furniſh'd an Anſwer to the 
Objections he makes to the Treaty entered in with 
Portugal; for can any body ſuppoſe a Prince actually 
engag' d in Alliance with France could be brought off, 
without offering him very favourable Articles, or 


engaging, to ſecure him as effectually as we could a. 


gainſt the Reſentments of the ſide he left, whoſe 
Nearneſs and Naval Force he had great Reaſon to be 
apprehenſive of; and therefore if ſuch an Alliance 
was worth having, as 1 dare ſay. every body then 
thought it was at any rate, twas not only juſt and 
reaſopable, but abſolutely neceflary to give him all 
poſſihle Aflurances of Protection: Which could no 
way he done but by a Squadron of Ships at his Ser- 
vice, This was the leaſt we could promiſe; and no 
body but à Fool can imagine, that this was giving up 
a part of our Fleet to his Caprice or Humour, as this 
Author would inſinuate, ſo as that the Queen or her 
Admirals would not uſe their own Diſcretion, if he 
pretended. to fend; our Ships upon ridiculous or un- 
reaſonable Services, which could not be ſuppoſed to 
Le Within the Meaning of theſe Articles. 
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The Portugal Alliance. when rightly underſtoo 
is highly for the Honour. of the late Miniſtry, an 
therefore the true State of it is concealed. And 
there was alſo a good Reaſon for taking no Notice 
in this Place of the Duke of .Sawoy.: This was anos 
ther great Ser vice of the late M — : but dis plain 
this Author acts with ſtill further Views, With re- 


gard to that Prince; for this is not the 'only pro- 


per Place in which he omits to mention him; he 


might have found, had he been in Humour, as many 


Faults in our Treaty with Savoy; as in that wich Por - 
tugal ; for as the gaining bim from France was a 
great Point, ſo very advantageous. Articles were 
granted for it; how then could he eſcape the Laſh of 
this unmerciful Cenſor? This we may be ſure is not 
for nothing; there is a Myſtery in it which perhaps 
I may explain before I end theſe Papers: Yet at 
preſent I ſhall only ſay, - that in this Author's Scheme 
ſome uſe is hop'd to be made of him towards diveſt ing 
the Houſe. of Auſtria of their Right to the Spanish 
Monarchy, and by that Means facilitating an ill Peace, 
Having thus accounted for our Author's Silence 
with reſpect to the Duke of Mantua, the Duke of 
Savoy, and the King of Portugal, when the Megtion 
of them was ſo much for his Par poſe, they being all 
in Alliance with France at the beginning of the War, 
proceed now to conſider the Force of his Argu- 
ment. The Debts of the Nation and the Power of 
France were the Arguments the Tories uſed againſt 
engaging in a new War. Very well Land they were 
the ſaine Arguments that frightaed the King into che 
Treaty of Partition. Vet his Miniſters were impeach d 
upon a bare Preſumption of cheir having adviſed it. 
but France by the actual Poſſeſſion ot the Span 
Monarchy and the Alliances it had made, was ſo 
much an Over -match ſor us, that human probabi ity 
141 with mighty odds an that ſide 4 and in chat cale, 
D 2 ſays 
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ſays our Author, nothing under the moſt extreme Neceſ. 
fity ſhould force any State to engage in a War, | ſay 
ſo too; but then I affirm, that was our Caſe, and ſo 
thought all thoſe who adviſed entring into the War; 
They alledged bow dangerous it would be for England, 
that Philip ſhould be King of Spain, that we could have 
no Security for our Trade, while that Kingdom was ſub- 
ject to a Prince of the Bourbon Family, nor any Hopes 
of preſerving the Balance of Europe, becauſe the Grand. 
father would in effect be King, while bis Grandſon bad 
but the Title, and thereby have a better Opportunity than 
ever of purſuing bis Deſagn of Univerſal Monarchy. 

The Arguments for entring into the War may be 
ſet in a ſtronger Light, but I am content to take 
them in his own Words : The Preſetvation of our 
Trade, of our Eſtabliſhment, and of the Balance of 
Europe, which could none of them be tolerably ſafe 
while the Spaniſh Monarchy was ſuffer'd to be in the 
Houſe of Bourbon, were of the utmoſt Concern for 
the Welfare of the Nation, and nothing, to uſe this 
Author's Words, but the moſt extreme Neceſſity (kould 
force a Nation tamely to ſubmit to ſach a Vſurpation, 
as in all human Probability muſt in a few Years bring 
on them certain Deſtruction. But that we were not 
under that extreme Neceſſity, the Event, God be 
thank'd, has ſufficiently ſhewn, To ſet now this mat- 
. ter in a true Light, whether we ſhould-enter into a 
new War or not, was a point that deſerved the moſt 
careful Conſideration, a great deal might be ſaid on 
both ſides; the Danger of ſuffering France to con- 
tinue in the quiet Poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Monarchy BW 
was allow'd on all Hands, the Diſpure was, whe- e 
ther there was a poſſibility of preventing by a War 
the Danger that threatned us? Thoſe who were 3. f 
gainſt a War, thought of two Evils the leaſt was to | 
be choſen, that if we kept Quiet, the Danger was at 0 
ſome Diſt ance, and the greater the Diſtance, the F 
more room for ſome lucky Chance that might alter r 
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the Face of things, and with theſe Reaſons and Fears 
party and Paſſion mixed themſelves, as it almoſt al- 
ways happens in free Countries. The Tory M—-y 
the King had taken found they were but upon a very 
uncertain foot, and that he did not heartily go into 
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e them. This made them apprehenſive he would in a 
„little time change Hands again, as in Effect he be- 
gan to do before he dy'd, that then the Adminiſtra- 
- WF tion would return into that Set of Men, that they had 
k the greateſt Averſion to. All the ill Conſequences that 


aroſe from the ill Humour of the Parliaments, from 
their Slowneſs to give Money, and the Inſufficienc 

of the Funds, which unavoidably occaſion'd high In- 
tereſt and great Diſcounts, were imputed ſolely to 

theſe Miniſters ; and while Credit was in ſuch an 
ill State at home, twas impoſlible any thing could 
go well abroad; the Differences would have conti- 
nu'd between the King and his Parl—-ts, and the 
publick Credit and the Management of the War muſt 
have been upon the ſame ill foot 3s before, in ſpite 
of all the M——y could do. This made wiſe and 
honeſt Men exceeding fearful of the Conſequences 
of entring into a new War: in which*twas impoſ- 
ſible to ſucceed without Credit and Union at home, 
and that under theſe Appearances there was little 
Hopes of. Beſides, the extreme ill State of the 
| King's Health made it impoſſible for him to com- 
| mand in Flanders himſelf ; and they did not then 
know how the Place of ſo great a General could be 
ſupply'd ; or at leaſt his Authority and Influence over 
the States and a Confederate Army they thought could 
not: And his Death at the beginning of a new War 
they apprehended would throw all things into Con- 
fuſion, and diſſolve the Alliances, that his Credit 
and Reputation were the chief Cement of. *T was 
theſe Conſiderations made the Tory My and their 
Friends think, that upon the whole a War was not ad- 
5 E | viſable, 
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were expoſed to, would make us lay aſide our Heats 


the Spaniſb Monarchy. And he vſed his utmoſt En- 


Difficulties his Affairs were ,perplex'd with, the 


(22) 
viſable, but others were of another Mind, they had: 
better Opinion both of the King himſelf and his M- $, 
and hoped that things might be managed better than 
they had been ; that the Greatneſs of the Danger we 


and vnite ys at home, arid that” the People wou'd 
join heartily with the King, and enable him with ef. 
fectual Supplies to carry on the War with Vigour, 
and then Credit would revive of Courſe, and all 


things would go well, which ever fide he took into — 
the M And in a new Parliament called to A 
give his M:jeſty the freſh Senſe of the Nation ppon Bl -- 
this important subject, tho” their Affection to the — 


King appear'd by their Impeachments towards the 

2 and of the Seſſion, they adviſed him to make UN 
Alliances, and aſſured him, he ſhonld be ſupported 
in them. But what is of moſt weight in this Que- 
ſtion, was the King's own Senſe of it. He knew the 
Affairs of Europe better than all his M y to- 
gether, and was a very good Judge of the Intereſts 
of the Empire and the Houſe of Auſtria, of the 
Power of France, and of the imminent Danger Eng- 
land and H lind were expos'd to. by the Seizure. of 


deavours to make the Nation ſenſible of the Neceſ- 
ſities of a War, which could alone prevent the Ruin 
of them and the States, And that the King was ve- 
ry ſincere in his Opinion, we are very ſure from the 
Treaty of Partition, which ſufficiently ſnewed he had 
no mind to enter into a ne- War, if it could poli 
bly be _ayoided... For that was plainly the Deſign of 
that Treaty, the ill Succels of the former War, the 


Heats and Diviſions of his Subjefts, the Treatment 
he met with from his Parl——ts and his own Il! 
Health, all together, broke his Spirits, he had no 
Heart to think of a new War; büt was willing to 
8 pur» 
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archaſe Reſt at any rate for the Remainder of 
is Days. And this he has been very liberally up- 
zraided with by thoſe who were ſo angry at the Par- 
ition Treaty, that he gave up the Intereſt of the Na- 
jon to hisown Eaſe, and did not care what became 
pf the reſt of the World, ſo he were but quiet him- 
ſelf; But if this Prince, who was ſo weary of War, 
ſo deſirous to be at eaſe, if he was of Opinion a new 
War was upon the Violation of the Partition-Treaty 
abſolutely neceſſary, his Judgment will have more 
Weight with all impartial Men, than all that this 
Author or his Friends at this Diſtance can ſay to the 
contrary. To diſpute now of the Neceſſity of the 
War, is the ſame thing as to diſpute the Neceſſity of 
the Revolution; vie are ſure thoſe who were beſt 
Judges of both, when things were freſh, and they 
had the full View of all before them, thought both 
neceſſary ; but when the Diſtance of our Dangers 
has made us forget the Greatneſs of them, we are to 
be taught that neither was ſo, by deſigning Men, 
who take Advantage of our Ignorance or Forget 
fulneſs to impoſe: on us the falſeſt Reaſonings, by a 
Miſrepreſentation of Facts, which the Generality of 
Readers are to judge of at ten or twenty Vears Di- 
ſtance, when many of the moſt material Circum- 
ſtances are forgot; and they are to judge by ſuch 


only as theſe Writers think fit to give them, and 


thoſe are pickt and cull'd at their own Pleaſure, and 
either ate partially repreſented, or quite alter'd, 
as beſt ſerves their Turn. But honeſt and impartial 
Men will be upon their Guard; they won't be beat 


out of their Senſes, and believe every abſurd No- 


tion that ſhall be ſtarted, becauſe they don't diſtin&- 

ly remember all that relates to a Matter that was 

tranſacted many Vears ſince. A Man that was once 

perſwaded of the Neceſſity of the War, has as much 

Right to maintain his Concluſion that it ge 
l ous 
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Propoſition in Euclid, though he has forgot ſome 


enough to be burnt,” becauſe they were a little nea- 


and provide for their Defence; but the very ſight 


was not our Buſineſs to lie ſtill, but to rouſe our 
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a 
though he does not carry in his Mind exactly all the 
Proofs of it, as a Mathematician has to abide by: 


part of the Demonſtration; he is ſure he could de- 
monſt rate it once; and therefore is ſatisfied tis true, 
tho? he can't readily prove it, it being many Year 
perhaps ſince he look d into the Proof of it. And 
as it would be great Impudence to tell ſuch a Man 
a Propoſition is falſe that he knows is true, and to 
go about by ſpecious Arguments to make him be. 
lieve the contrary, tis no leſs impudent or ab- 
ſurd to pretend to prove at this time of Day to a 
true Britain, that there was no Neceſſity for our en- 
tring into the War, when we are under the great- 
eſt Conviction of the Truth of the contrary; and it 
has been ſo long the unanimous and undiſputed Senſe 
of the Nation. «Rt D Ha 

This Author does indeed allow the Caſe of the 
Dutch to be extremely dangerous, as they have ſet 
forth in their Declaration ot War; but then he ſays, 
The Grounds of their Quarrel are ſuch as. only affed 
themſelves, or at leaſt more immediately than any other 
Prince or State; and that they were neareſt and-moſt 
expoſed to tbe Fire, What then? Were not we near 


rer? Men that can remember that JunQure of Af. 
fairs, muſt own they could not think of it without 
trembling, the Danger was ſo extremely great; and 
what is very remarkable, tis probable nothing ſa- 
ved Holland ſo much as the Backwardneſs England 
ſhew*d to come into the War. France hop'd we 
ſhould be content to lie ſtil], if they did not preſs too 
hard upon Holland, and that Conſideration diverted 
the Storm, and gave them time to make Alliances, | 


of ſo near a Danger was ſufficient to convince us it 


ſelves 


— 


(25) | 
ſelves while we could, ſince ſuch an exorbitant Power 
might at any time execute the DeſtruRion it then 
threatned ; and when they ſhall ever be ruin'd, our 
Turn is next ; and next to the neareſt ſure is near 
enough, though this Author would perſwade us, we 
are no more concern'd to be one of the Principals in 
this War than Pruſſia, or any other Power that came 
afterwards into that Alliance ; than which nothing 
can be more falſe, unleſs the Preſervation of Great- 
Britain be of no more Conſequence, than that of a little 
Dukedom or petty State. Shall we be no more con- 
cern'd at the exorbitant Power of France, which brings 
our Liberty and Trade into the utmoſt danger, than 
People who have neither Liberty nor Trade to be con- 
cern d for, and can ſuffer little by the Change, whatever 
Maſters they are under? Is the Preſervation of England, 
which is the great Support of the Proteſtant Reli- 


not, think it in Danger from France, becauſe ſome 
other States have nothing to apprehend. upon this 
Head, as being of the ſame Religion with the French - 
But ſuppoſe all ather Princes and States in the Al- 
liance as much expoſed to France by the Uſurpation 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy as obr ſelves ; what if they 
are ſo feeble that they can't help themſelves, or ſo 
indolent that they won't, or that they are govern'd 
by a Faction in the French Intereſt, muſt we therefore 
be inſenſible of our Danger, or not exert our ſelves 
to prevent it? By this Author's Argument, Pruſſia, 
Savoy, Portugal, or any otha@w- ſmall State, ſhould 
contribute, as mach to the War as Great-Britain, 
becauſe they are as, much intereſted in it; and it 
more,. they ſhould contribute more. Thoſe who muſt 
in courſe be the greateſt Sufferers, ought, he ſays, to 
bear the greateſt Weight, without conſidering their 
Strength. And this he illuſtrates by a very apt 
Compariſon : If a Houſe be on fire, the Owner is ſure 


is 


gion, of no Conſequence ? And if it be, ſhall we 
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to be undone firſt, and it is not impoſſible that thoſe at 


next Door may eſcape by a Shower from Heaven, &c, 
Lord have Mercy upon us, if this is all we have to 
truſt to. *Twould be a pretty Sight when a Houſe 


is on Fire, to have a Conſultation held in the'Neigh. | 


bourhood what each ſhould do towards extinguiſh- 


- Ing it, and if it ſhould be ſeriouſly debated how many 


Buckets and Hands each ſhould employ, and the 
Council ſhould end in this. wiſe Reſolve, that the 


Number of Buckets and Hands ſhould be in exad 


Proportion to the Nearneſs each was at to the Houſe 
where the Fire began. This is ſo ridiculous a Rule, 
that it would be impoſſible to be comply'd with, un- 
leſs Peoples Abilities alſo were exactly proportion'd 
to the Nearneſs of the Danger; and if no body 
would do their part, or more than their part, till 
the reſt of their Neighbours did theirs, I humbly 
conceive the whole Neighbourhood would be burnt 
out. Suppoſe a Lord, a Merchant, a Draper, a Me- 
chanick, and a poor Alms-bouſe were next to one an- 
other; that a Fire broke out in this laſt, and the 
Lord's Houſe particularly were next the Water, 
would not any body think this Lord a Mad-man 
who had a great Number of Servants about him, an 

more Buckets perhaps than the whole Street, if he 
would not ſuffer a Bucket to be touched, or a Hand 
Lo ſtir, till the poor Alms-Women had furniſh'd their 
part, in proportion to the Danger, though they 
have not perhaps one Servant nor one Bucket, and 
muſt inevitably periſh without Help? Or ſhall he 
ſtay to ſee this Houſe, burnt, and tlie next on Fire, 
and whether the Mechanick and the reſt do their 
part, for Fear of doing more than his Share? If 
what this Author advances concerning other States, 


to prove that we ſhould do no more, be Senſe, ſo 


is this; and if this be not Senſe, no more is the 
other,  ?Tis his own Compariſon, and there is in 
- | the 


* 
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the Caſes no Difference, If a Houſe is in fo much 


from Heaven, a Man muſt be mad that won't do all 
he can to extinguiſh it; and ſo are we if we don't 
exert our ſelves to our utmoſt, in caſe our Danger be 
as great. | ** 


Author thinks we ought to have acted only as Auxili- 
aries : This is fo extraordinary a Reaſon, thgt if it 
be good, it muſt deſtroy alMAlliances. If England 
ought not to have enter'd into the Grand Alliance, 
becauſe Holland was more concern'd, no more ſhould 
any other Power in Europe, ſince neither the Dan- 
gers nor the Abilities et any two States can be ex- 
actly equal; and therefore there can be no Allow- 
ance where all Parties ſhall be Principals. Tho' in 
the laſt War this Writer allows the Empire, England 
and Holland, were all Principals, and he does not pre- 
tend to find any Fault with it. I muſt obſerve, that 
a Year ago the Cant of the Party was not ſettled, 
nor were they agreed what Senſe certain Words were 
to be uſed. in; for in the Letter to the Examiner, 
Principals is oppoſed to Confederates, and means the 
engaging further than any of the other Confederates, 
in the Expence and Burden of the War; but no 
fault is there found with our entring into the Grand 
Alliance ; on the contrary tis commended : but here 


and oppoſed to Auxiliaries; By which the Author 
means, that we ought not to- have gone into the 
Grand Alliance at all, but contented our felves to aſ- 
ſiſt Holland with ten thouſand Men only, according 
to an old Treaty; this, he fays, would have been 
prudent and generous, and that the States demanded no 
more. True, they did not demand more, becauſe 
we were by no Treaty then in being oblig'd to do 
more for them; but where is the Generoſity of fuc. 

E*'2 .  niſhing 


Danger of Fire, that nothing can ſave it but à Shower 


But becauſe the Danger was neareſt Holland, our 


in this Writer, Principals is taken in a new Senſe, ' 


( 28 x 
Riſhing this ſmall Quota according to the Treaties 
we were bound by ? Or where would have been the 
Prudence in giving an Aſſiſtance that muſt needs 
come to nothing ? But our Author, who with his 
Friends is greatly skilled in foreign Affairs, makes ng 
doubt but Holland, with that Aſſiſtance alone, would 
bave been able to defend their Frontiers; and if they 
could not, he makes no doubt in the ſecond place, 
but the Spaniards would not have ſuffered the French 
to poſſeſs themſelves of Flanders, Now | in my turn 
make no doubt, but this Avthor is convinced as much 
as I am, that all this is egregious Nonſenſe : Firſt, 
to fancy that the Spaniards would hinder the French 
from poſleſſing themſelves of Flanders, when by the 
Treachery of the Elector of Bavaria they were at 
that time in one Night put into the actual Poſſeſſion 
of all the ſtrong Places in it, When this Author writes 
again, I deſire the Favour of him to let us know, which 
way they could haye been diſpoſleſs'd ? And his other 
Fancy is ſtill more abſurd, that Holland, who could not 
in conjunction with England and Spain keep their Fron. 
tiers laſt War, ſhould now be able to defend themſelves 
when their Frontier is loſt, againſt the united Force of 
France and Spain, with no other Aſſiſtance from Ex. 
gland but that poor one of ten thouſand Men. Ard 
as if theſe two ridiculous Aſſertions wanted no o- 
ther Proof, but were as plain as firſt Principles, by 
help of this ſhort Charm, I make no doubt, he grave- 
ly infers from them, That there was no ſort of Ne- 
cefſity for us to proceed farther, although we had been in 
8 better Condition; but our Politicians had other Views, 
a Grand Alliance was therefore to be made between the 
Emperor, England, and the States-General. Well 
is it for us our Politicians then were not of the Size 
of thoſe who now preſcribe to us; ſince it has been 
ſhewn to the greateſt degree of Evidence, that the 
War was neceſſary, and that nothing could have 
been 
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deen ſo fatal to us, as to ſit. ſtill and look on, while 
France was over- running the reſt of the World. No- 
thing was ſo much for the Service of France as this 


nonſenſical Doctrine of Auxiliaries, ſince upon the 
ſame Foot they would have acted as Auxiliaries to 
the Duke of Anjou; by which means Holland and 
the Emperor would ſoon have been out of Breath, 


and muſt, by their own Submiſſion to France, have 


ſhewn us thegyay to ſubmit. too: For had not we 
come into the War, neither of thoſe Powers could 
have held out another Campaigr.; and what would 
have been the pg i 2. Should we ſuffer them 
to be over- run? Or 

them ? If the laſt was for our Intereſt, ſure it was 
much more to our Purpoſe to help them in time, 
when our Aſſiſtance could be of ſome uſe, and not 
when they had. exhauſted themſelves beyond reco- 
vering, by exerting their Strength all at once, and 
that without Succeſs, as it muſt have been againſt a 
Power that was ſo much an Over-match, : For this 
Author has before told us, That the Ballance was 


alter?d. fince the laſt War no leſs than one hundred 


thouſand Men on the ſide of France, and the Ballance 
he owns was much to9 ſtrong on that ſide before. 
And yet the ſame Author who ſays this wonld make 
vs believe Holland and the Emperor might have been 
a Match for France by themſelves. Men muſt be ſtrange- 
ly in love with Contradictions, that can take up with 
ſuch Stuff as this. ThePlain of the Caſe is this: The 


- Power of France was ſo exorbitant, that if England won't 


engage in the War, the Liberty of Europe muſt be loſt, 
let the other two Powers do what they will. If they ha- 
zard a War, they are ſo over-match'd, that it can 
end in nothing but the Ruin of them: If.for fear of 
an ill War, they leave France in the quiet Poſſeſ- 
ſion of their Uſurpations, they muſt reſolve to ſub- 


mit to ſuch Conditions as ſhall be impoſed on them. 


Nothing 


ould we then think fit to help 
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Nothing could hinder this but a vigorous Union of 
all the Allies ; and if it were done at all, it muſt be 


done at firſt, without giving the Enemy time to 


take the proper Methods to ſecure the Poſſeſſion of 

uſurped, This was the only Part 
theſe Powers could take to reſcue the expiring Li- 
berty of Europe, and England wiſely came into it, as 
the only poſſible way to ſecure their Religion, Trade, 
Government, and what is the only laſting Security 
of all the reſt, the Proteſtant Succeſſion. And this 
was ſo far from being a haſty Step in England, that 
it had like to have been delayed too longs; for tho? 
the King of Spain died the iſt of November N. 8. 
1700. the Parl—t in being was diffolyed, by whoſe 
Advice I deſire this Writer to inform us, by which 
means the King was diſabled from giving any Aſſu- 
rances of Aſſiſtance to the Elector of Bavaria, and 
that determin'd the latter to throw himſelf upon 


France, and betray to them the whole Spaniſh Netber- 
lands. The new Part did not meet till February, 


about ten Days after the Netherlands were given up, 
*twas almoſt the end of the Seſſion before they ad- 
viſed the King to make Alliances.; and the.end of 
that Year another Parl—t was called, who appro- 
ved the Advice of the former, and War was not 
actually proclaimed till May 4, 1702. about two 


Months after the King's Death. What now is there 


in this that can be ſaid to be haſty or precipitate ? 


When did any State deliberate fo long ina caſe of 


ſo much Danger? What odds was it but the Empe- ' 
ror had been beat in Italy, and Holland had been 
made a Province to France? Twas what all Men 
will allow Fare might have done, and it was-Infa- 
tuation they did not: But if they had done what 
they had in their Power to do, what had become of 


our wiſe and mature Deliberations ? What then can 
be more falſe or impudent than to ſay as this Author 


6 


does, That without off 
out taking time to conſider the Conſequences, or to reflect 
on our own Condition, we baſtily engaged in a War that 
bath coſt us 60 Millions. 

But to proceed, As this Author declares our En- 
trance into the War to be againſt all manner of Pru- 
dence or common Reaſon ; ſo he undertakes to prove 
that England is not obliged to purſue the Ends of it; 


thoſe ends. The Queen's Declaration of War, he tells 
us, does not take notice of the Duke of Anjou's Succeſſion 
to that Monarchy, as a Subject of Quarrel. This he 
ſays, p. 22. & p. 16. he gives us a part of this De- 
Caration, Now the Grand Deſign of this Book be- 
ing to per ſwade the Nation to an ill Peace againſt 
the Conſent of their Allies, and the Senſe of Ju- 
ſtice and Honour, Which have always govern'd our 
Parl ts in Matters which the Dignity of the 
Cypwn and the Reputation of their Country are con- 
cerned in, being a great ObſtruQion to ſuch perni- 
cious Meaſures, to remove the Scruples that will a- 
riſe in honeſt Minds, this Author labours this ſe- 
cond Point extremely, and is at abundance of Pains 
to explain away the Senſe and Meaning of the Trea- 
ties we are under. An ill Peace is. what the whole 


Point which all his others center in, which he hopes 
thus to bring about. 1. To go into the Grand AL 
liance was wrong in it ſelf, 2. The Terms of it 
don't oblige us to inſiſt upon the Reſtitution of the Spa- 
mh Monarchy, z. The Allies are a Pack of Rogues, 
and if this was ſtipulated in the Articles of the Grand 
Alliance, they not having performed their Parts, 
we are not obliged to ſtand to it. Is not this a noble 
Scheme? Who now can ſcruple conſenting to a Se- 
parate Peace without Spain and the Indits ? What 
Difficulty can any one make againſt giving vp fuch 

: Allies? 


ng at any other Remedy, with⸗ 
er 


or rather that the Reſtitution of Spain is not one of 


Scheme of the Author aims at, this is the great 
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Allies ? How can we think our ſelves bound by what 
is not expreſly mentioned in the Articles of our 
Treaties with them? And in a doubtful Caſe how 
can we be ſo nice in departing from an Alliance 
which we ovght not at firſt to have entred into! 
This is the Scheme contrived to break the Grand Al 
ance, and I will undertake by the ſame Arguments 
to undermine the Revolution, which Purpoſe this 
Scheme will with little Alteration as well ferve, as 
that tis .now.uſed for. And I doubt not but in a 
little time it will; our Author having given us a 
plain Intimation he has it in his Thoughts, as ſoon as 
he has enabled his Friends to carry the firſt great 
Point of an il Peace. For what elſe can be the mean- 
ing of that ſcandalous Intimation he gives of this, 
P. 39. That the Legiſlature may have occaſion to 
change: the Succeſſion, if the Neceſſities of the Nation 
may require it. Till this Author tells us what thoſe 
Neceſſities can be, and proves the Legi/lature have 
ſuch a Power, I humbly beg leave to tell him, there 
can be no ſuch Neceſſities, except what his Friends 
ſhall create us by an ill Peace; nor have the Legiſla- 
ture, Iconceive, Power to change the Succeſſion in the 
Houſe of Hanover, without ſuch Neceſſities, it be- 
ing made by the Union a Fundamental Article, which 
our Repreſentatives are choſen to preſerye, but have 
no Power to deſtroy ; but ſhall have more occaſion 
to ſpeak of this, when 1 come to conſider the Bar- 
rier· Treaty, by which the Succeſſion is ſecured, and 
which for this Reaſon chiefly I preſume our Author is 
ſo angry at, and makes ſo many Objections againſt, 
every one of which I promiſe to ſhew, is malicious, 
and ridiculouſly falſe, | 
But to return, Of the three Parts. of which this 
noble Scheme conſiſts, I think I have pretty well 
confounded the firſt, and ſhewy it was not wrong for 


England to go into the Grand Alliance; but that o 
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the contrary it was highly reaſonable and abſolute- 
neceflary. I come now to ſhew there is as littſ 

\nſe or Reaſon in what he advances in Proof 0 
his ſecond Point: but beg leave firſt to obſerve, 
hat if all his three Points were Why proved, they 
on't proye what they are brought for. For it our 
Treaties don't oblige us to inſiſt on the Reſtitution 
of Spain and the Indies, and our Allies don't deſerye 
ir of ys 2 Shall we therefore be falſe to our ſelves, 
becauſe we need not be true to them? Shall we 
make 2 Peace without Spain and the Indies, in the 
Reſtitution of hich we have our ſelves the great- 
eſt Intereſt, becauſe the Houſe of Auſtria have not 
done ſo much as we expected, tho perhaps they 
did all they could? Shall we not inſiſt upon a good 
Barrier for the Dutch, or rather ſhall we oblige them 
to quit that which they have Poſſeſſion of, becauſe 
ſomg Men are not pleaſed with them, and therefore 


outdone themſelves, and ſhewn the moſt generous 
bees 


all that this Writer ſays of them were true, ſhall we 
expoſe our ſelves to Danger for the Pleaſure of ex- 


deavours to prove, in truth proves nothing as to 


the main Point, Whieh is Ul 15. aimedac For tho 
LET i our 
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dur Honour might be diſengaged, our Intereſt j; 
not, the Safety of England and Holland eſpecially 
are inſeparably interwoven, and neither can ſtand 

long without the other. | 
Having ſhewn the Reader in few Words, how 
wide a Difference there is between this Author 
Concluſion and his Premiſes, and that tho' the 
laſt were proved, the other would remain to be 
proved as much as ever; I come now to ſhew, that 
the ſecond is abſolutely falſe, and that England is 
obliged by her Treaties to inſiſt on the Reſtitution 
of the Spaniſh Monarchy, particularly of Spain and 
the Indies. To prove this we need only look into 
the Words of the Treaties themſelves. This is {6 
evident in the Treaties with Savoy and Portugal, 
that there is not ſo much as a Pretence for denying 
it. And I would be glad to know why the Arti- 
cles of theſe Treaties are not as obligatory as thoſe 
of the Grand Alliance. I am ſure there is one Rea- 
fon why they ſhou'd be more, and that is, that 
whenthe Grand Alliance was made, the Allies were 
in the utmoſt Conſternation. The ſudden Invaſion 
and Seiſure of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy made 
the Danger that threatned them appear ſo terrible, 
that any Terms while they were in that Fright, 
which a moſt unjuſt Uſurpation had put them in- 
to, ſeem'd tolerable. And therefore their true 
Senſe can't be ſo well judged by what they did then, 
as when they were come a little to themſelves, and 
a good Campaign in Flanders had made them think 
they were in a better Condition to make a ſtand, 
than they. could hope to be, when the French were 
under the Walls of Nimeguen. This gives a greater 
Validity to the ſubſequent Freaties, than to that 
of the Grand Alliance, und the true Senſe of the Al. 
lies can be much better ſeen by them. Befides that 
General Articles are to be explain'd by particular 
f 2 e Ones, 
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ones, and not particular ones by ſuck as are concei- 

ved in general Terms. And therefore the beſt wa 
to know. what is meant by an equitable and reaſonable 
Satisfattion to the Emperor for his Pretenſion to the Spa- 
»iſh Monarchy, is to fee how the Allies have expreſ- 
ſed themſelves in their other Treaties, which Trea- 
ties can on no pretence be called the Contrivance 
of a Faction, having been made in the 24 Year of 
the War, when all Places of Truſt were in the 
Hands of Men moſt: zealouſly affected to the 
Church, and the Parliament perfectly of a piece 
with them. S0 that there can be no room 
for weakning the Force and Authority of Treaties 
made before this pretended Faction was formed, or 
ſo much as thought of, no body pretended to com- 
plain of wrong Meaſures, every body was pleaſed 
with- the Reſtoration of Credit, the Succeſſes 
of the War, and the wiſe and al Ma- 
nagement of the Treaſury. Ir may therefore juſt- 
ly be preſumed, that no Treaties were better conſi- 
der d, or more prudently entred into by her Ma- 
jeſty than thoſe with Savoy and Portugal, in which 
the Reſtitution of the Spaniſh Monarchy to King 
Charles is expreſly ſtipulated: | But what puts this 
Matter paſt all Diſpute, and undeniably proves 
that the Reſtitution of the Spaniſh Monarchy, eſpe- 
cially of Spain and the - Indies, is no new Incident, 
ſtarted ſince the Grand Alliance, as this Author 
pretends, 1s the firſt Separare Article of the Grand 
Alliance in 1689, wherein England and Holland en- 
gage, That in caſe the King of Spain ſbould die with- 
our Iſſue, they will with all their Forces aſſiſt hu Sacred 
Imperial Majeſty, or bu Fleirs, in taking the Succeſſion 
f the Spaniſh Monarchy lawfully belonging to that 
ouſe. Is this now a new Incident, when it appears 
tis what the Allies obliged themſelves to a dozen 
Years before; is this the Work of a late Faction, 
| | F 2 ' which 
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which is plainly as old as the Revolution ? And fince 
the Reſtitution of the Spaniſh Monatchy is ſo expreſ- 
Iy articled for in our Treaties both before and ſince 
the Second Grand Alliance, ſhall we pretend twas 
not ever intended by the Allies, nor within the 
Meaning of the Grand Alliance, but the Contri: 
yance of a Faction here to perpetuate the War; 
becauſe tis not in ſo many Words expreſs d, but 
only that an equitable and reaſonable. Satu faction ſhall 
be procur'd the Emperor for his Pretenſion to the 
Spaniſh Succeſſion? Is it not apparent, that this 
Was always the Deſign of the Allies, though it was 
not at the time of the Treaty ttiought proper to be 
ſo expreſt ? And dont this Writer know whiat the 
Reaſons were for their expreſſing themſelves as they 
did? Had not England and Holland been frighted 
into an Acknowledgment of the Duke of 4»jou; 
tho' in à very private, obſcure, unauthoritative 
way? And did not the Apprehenſion they were 
then under make them think it impoſſible to re- 
cover the whole Monarchy, tho they thought it 
juſt and neceſſary for their own Defence? But 
when People think themſelves upon the Brink of 
Ruin, they are glad to compound on any Terms; 
and would France have taken them at that Advan- 
tage, and hearkned +0 an Accommodation, they 


would, to prevent a War which ſeem'd ſo hazar- 


dous, have given up many Points which they had 
Right to inſiſt on, and ought. to do, as ſoon a3 

ny felc. their Ground, and were. in a Condition 
to ſupport their juſt Pretences by their Sword: 
*Twas the particular Circumſtances of that fright- 
ful Juncture, and nothing elſe, that made the AL 
lies expreſs themſelves in fuch general Words 
which they reſerved to themſelves the Power of 
explaining ; and have both by previous and ſubſe- 
quent Treaties ſufficiently ſhewn their true Mean- 
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(37) | 
ing and Intention. If God ſhould bleſs their Arms, 
tis evident they thought the Reſtitution of the 
whole Monarchy ought to be. inſiſted on as the 
Emperor's Right, and neceſſary for their own De- 
27" appears then that this Reſolution againſt any 
peace Without Spain, which, he ſays, 4: A new In- 
cident GRAFTED up the Original Quarrel by the In- 
rrigues of a Fact ion, is an expreſs Article of the firſt 
Grand Alliance; and that I take to be the proper 
Place to look for the Grounds of our Original Quar- 
vl, This new Incident u alſo grafted in the 2 1ſt Ar- 
ticle of the Alliance between the Emperor, Ex- 
gland, Portugal, and Holland; and in the sth Arti- 
cle of her Majeſty's League with the Duke of Sa- 
voy. This new Incident has likewiſe been five times 
grafted in her Majeſty's Speeches from the Throne, 
or Anſwers to the Addreſſes of Parliament. It has 
been four times grafted in the Addreſſes of the 
Houſe of Commons; and five times in thoſe of 
the Houſe of Lords; and by Both our Parties ſuc- 
ceflively. This new Incident was graſted in the Pre- 
liminary Articles concluded by the Minifters of the 


Allies with thoſe of the French King in the Lear 


1709; and it was grafted'in the Reſolution of the 
States in the Lear 1710, in which the other 
Allies concurrd. So that if this new Tucident, which 
her Majeſty her ſelf ſays, was the cbief Induce- 
ment of the War, or of this Author's Original Qgarrel, 
has ſince been grafted upon it by the Tntrigues of a 
Faction, as he ingenuoully obſerves, her Majeſty, 
her Parliaments, and her Allies, are the Faction 
that have done it. And is not 'this 'now'a'y 

modeſt and judicious Reaſoner, fit to be employ d 
in writing for ſuch a Peace? Not to mention that 
quaint Expreſſion of grafting an Incident upon a 
Varrel, becauſe we muſt always expect to meer 
; with 


6339 


wich thoſe Tinſel Figures, when ſuch Men or their 
Maſters will be ſcribling about Politicks but ſhall 


the Reſolutions of Both Houſes, confirm'd by the 


Queen, be call'd by ſuch Writers the Intrigues of « 
Faction? What will become of our Confticurion 
if the moſt ſacred Sanctions of it are to be treated 
in ſo inſolent a manner? Nay, what will become 
of the Nation it ſelf? Who will treat with us, or 
truſt us? And what a Figure ſhall we make in 
Europe, if as often as Alterations are made at 
Court, thoſe that come into Power ſhall pervert 
all that has been done by their Predeceſſors, and 
cancel the Reſolutions of her Majeſty and our 
Parliaments, which have been made by both Par. 
ties alternately, and in which they themſelves have 
contu md? | | 
Io explain away the Meaning of all Treaties by 
the Help of a few general Words in one, which at 
the fame time tis ſo eaſy to account for, is juſt as 
reaſonable as the Pretence of the Jacobites and their 
Friends to deſtroy the Validity of the Revolution by 
virtue of a ſingle Clauſe of Non-Reſiſtance, in the 
famous Act of 12 Ch. II. in Contempt of, and in 
Contradiction to all the Laws made before and 
ſince in defence of the Rights of the People; as if 
it were fitter for the whole Body of our Laws to be 
explain'd away by Vertue of a few Words in a ſin- 
gle Act made at an extraordinary Juncture, than 
that ſingle Clauſe ſhould be interpreted in a Senſe 


agreeable to the Spirit of our Laws, and the very 


Fundamental of our Conſtitution. The Revolution 
will run in my Thoughts while I am upon this Ar- 
gument, for Icanꝭt but fear, that the ſame Faction, 
that are in ſo much haſt to overturn the Grand A. 
liance, mean no leſs to deſtroy the Revolution, and 
whether they do directly mean it or not, there 1s 
ſo cloſe a Connexion between the rwo, that the 

| ; ; | | con- 
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| „ 
confounding of one will in all humane Probability 
draw after it the Subverſion of the other. But had 
we no other Treaties to explain the general Words 
of the Treaty of the Grand Alliance by, -the mean- 
ing of the Allies is ſufficiently plain from the Ar- 
ticles of this very Treaty ; for it they propoſed no- 
thing elſe to themſelves but the procuring for the 
Emperor Milan, Naples, and Sicily, the Lands upon 
the Coaſts of Tuſcany, and the Iſlands in the Mcdi- 
terranean that belong to the Crown of Spain, which is 
expreſly covenanted for in the 5th Article, they 
would always have expreſs'd themſelves in that 
manner, and not made uſe of thoſe general Words 
of an equitable and reaſonable Satufaction, under which 
England and Holland meant Spain and the Indies, 
which the Emperor knew was their Concern as 
much, or rather more, than his; and therefore if 
they were for certain Reaſons content that Spain 
and the Indies ſheuld not be mentioned by Name, 

the Emperor was fatisfy'd, as 1 as thoſe Parts 
Y Wl were named, in which his own Safety was moſt 
immediately involved. That the Allies intended 
to explain theſe Words, ſo as to take in the Reſti- 
"it tution of the whole Monarchy; if they were in 
| Condition to inſiſt on it, is plain from hence, and 
be I has ever ſince been ſo underſtood ; and no longer 
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n. ago than laſt Year, the Author of the Letter to the 
> Examiner {0 little dreamt of the Notions that have 
— been ſtarted ſince, that he freely owns, That 0 


reſtore the Spaniſh Monarchy to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
was one of the wiſe Motives of this Mar. And the 
lame thing is confeſſed by the Lords in their Repre- 
femation in February laſt ; and from thence we may 
be ſure *twas then the Senſe of the M —y.. And 
to take away all Poſſibility of a Pretence, that this 
was not a wilful and deſigned Corruption, a Satw- 
«ion for the Emperor, and a Security for England 

and 


( 40) 


and the Szates, is the Langaage that runs thro? the if 
whole Treaty; and in the Article but juſt before 
this, we have theſe Words, For abtginin the. Satin 
faltion aforeſaid for bis Imperial Majeſty, and the ufo 
ſaid Security for his Britannick Majeſty and the States 
Can we ſuppoſe this Writer did not read the whole 
Treaty, or not ſo much as caſt his Eye upon the Ar · 
ticle immediately preceding this, which it was fo #8 
much for his Purpoſe to,pervert? No ſure, this Corrups' 
tion in ſo important an Article, muſt be allowed to 
be a Maſter-piece of Cunning, not the Work of 3 
Vulgar Hand, or of a Swift Pen; and the Author 8 
with Reaſon thought himſelf ſafe from a Diſcovery 
by the very Greatneſs of the Crime, which is ſuch, 
that a Man muſt be loſt to all Honeſty, before he 
can be ſuſpected to be guilty of it. 
But tis time to have done with this Argument; 
I ſhall now turn my ſelf to my Author, and let the 
World ſee he is as good at corrupting Witneſles, 
and thoſe not private ones, but the moſt publick 
and ſolemn Acts, as he is at ampaſing weak and 
falſe Reaſonings, of which we haye three ſcanda- 
lous Inſtances in a very ſmall Compaſs: One in the 
Piece he gives us of the Queen . Declaration of War, 
andewo others in the Tranſlation of one ſingle Artis 
cle of the Grand Alliance. P. 16. he tells us, the Queen 
Declaration is grounded on the Grand Alliance, and 
then gives this Extract of it, that ĩt recites the Hen 
King's keeping in poſſe/ſion a great part of the Spaniſh 
Dominions, ſeizing Milan, and the Spaniſh Low-Counr 
tries, &c. Now in the Declaration between Spaniſh D- 
minions and ſeizing Milan, are theſe very remarkable 
Words, exerciſes an abſolute Authority over all that Mo 
warchy, having ſeized Milan, Cc. Were theſe, Words, 
does any body think, left out by chance, or fot 
nothing? No, by no means; twas for our Authors 
Purpoſe to affirm, as he does, p. 22. that the 25 / 
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Declaration takes no notice of the Duke of Anjou's Suc- 


he eon to that Monarchy, as a Subject of Quarrel. But 


re don't the Words I have quoted in effect ſay the 
ching, tho' they forbear the Name? They certain- 
wer BY ty do, and that no doubt was the true Reaſon they 
es, ere left out. But our Author is not content to 


le BY ſuppreſs a very material Part of one Evidence, but 


ut» ¶ does in the moſt ſhameful manner falſify another in 
ſo co Places of the 8th Article of the Grand Al- 
v- BY liance, p. 68. firſt in theſe Words: Nor is Peace to 


to Wl be made without having firſt obtain d a juſt and reaſon- 


(e Satisfaction for bis Ceſarean Majeſty, and for bis 
or Rea Majeſty of Great-Britain, | and 4 particular 
ry WY Security to the Lords the States General, of "heir 
b, Dominions, Provinces, Titles, &c. Now the true 
ne WY Tranſlation of the Original Words is this. No 
Peace ſhall be made unleſs an equitable and ſeaſons 
able Satisfattion ' for his Imperial Majeſty, and the 
particular Security of the Kingdoms, Provinces, Domi- 


States General be firſt obtain d; whence now ariſes 
this great Difference between the two Tranſlations, 
was it becauſe our Author did not underſtand the 
Original? Why then did he not give us this Arti- 
cle as tis tranſlated in the general Collection of Treas 
ries, which was much eaſier to do, than to be at the 
pains to tranſlate ſo long an Article himſelf, had 
it not heen to ſerve a Purpoſe. He would have us 
believe we had no Quarrel with France but his on- 
ing the Pretender, P. 16, 22, and other Places, which 
he thinks was a trifling Quarrel, and might eaſily 
have been made up. For the French Court declar d 
they did not acknowledge the Pretender, but only gave 
bim the Title of King which was allow'd by Auguſtus to 
the King of Sweden; how much Falſehood in fo 


was by Treaty; Secondly, He was not allow'd to 
=—_ G | ſtyle 


#ions, &c. for his Majeſty of Great Britain and the 


few Words! Firft what King Auguſtus was allow'd, - 
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venanted, Particulariy that the French, may newer bs 


why nor indiretly ; except it is agreed; that: the” Subs 
jets of Great Britain. and: Holland may have full 


(a) | 

ſtyle himſelf Xing of Poland, but King: only; and 
therefore this is not applicable to the Caſe of the 
Pretender, who was ſty led not ſimply King James 
as the other was King. Auguſtus, but his Britannia 
Majeſty, and King of Great Britain, for: the: Truth 
eb which refer to all the Paris Gazettes and other 
publick Papers. "Tis therefore falſe to fay he had 
only the Title of King, but was not acknowledg- 
ed; but the Author's Scheme requir d he ſhould ſay 
this, and to ſupport it, he tranſlates the 87 Arti. 
cle in ſuch a manner, as to make us think, nothing 
elſe was meant but that Satisfaction ſhould be mad 
the K ing for this Indignity and great Affront put on 
kim? But if we let this Article ſpeak its true Senſe; 
it covenants for the Security of his Majeſty's Ring- 
dam, Dominions, Nuvigation and Commerce, as well 
as for thoſe of the States: General, the contrary to 
which this Author would feign have thought, both 
to reflect upon the King, and leſſen as much as may 
be the particular Intereſt England has in the Grand 
Alliance. bas: x | 

So much for this Paſſage ; the other is ſtill mere 
ſcandalous. A little lower in this Article, cis cos 


in Poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and: that they 
muiy nat have the; Liberty, of Navigation for Con denien- 
ey of Trade under an Pretence vhatſocuen, neither dis 


Pomer ta uſe aud enjoy alit the ſame. Privileges as thty 
did uſe and enjq at the time of the King Spain! 
Death. Would not any Man think by theſe Words 
that the French, by this Article are no otherwiſeè ex- 
cluded from trading to the Spaniſh Welt- dies, but 
on Suppoſition that Eng/andand Holland are deny d 
the Ule and Enjoymentiof the fame Privileges they 
nud formerly? And that if they are nnn 
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and enjoy thoſe Privileges, that then the Excluſi- 
on of France from that Trade is at atend 2 This 
and nothing elſe can be the meaning of thefe 
Words, and it molt admirably ſuited our. Authors 
Deſign, which ĩãs to perſwade us to ſuffer the French 
to have a free Trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, if 
they will allow us the fame we had before, in di- 
rect Contradiction to the Intereſt of Eugland, and 
the plain Senſe of chis Article, which ought to be, 
and in the Collection of Treaties is tranſlated thus 
And particularly that the French ſhall never get into the 
Poſſeſſion (or make themſelves Maſters) f the Spa- 
niſh Indies, neither ſhall they be permiited to ſail thi- 
ther (or ſend any Ships thither) on the Account of 
Trafick (or to exerciſe Trade there) directly or in- 
diretHly. on any Pretence batſoe ver, there ends 
that Clauſe Then follows, and laſtly; (the ſaid 
peace ſhall not be coticluded) unleſs full Liberty be 
granted to the Subjects of the King of Great Britain and 
the States General, to exerciſe and enjoy all the ſame Pri- 
vileges, 8c. as they did uſe and enjoy at the King 
of Spain's Death: Thus we ſee it is an expreſs and 
full Excluſion: of the French from the Spaniſh- Trade 
in the Indies upon any Pretence whatſoever, And 
a Peace made on other Terms will be made in Vi- 


olation of a very material Article, which this Wri-- 
ter has the Impudence to falſify, to that Degre, as 


to make it {peak contrary to its true Meaning to 
cover Deſigus they dare not own. 
But this Article, he ſays, was quoted to gat the Mat- 

ter out of Diſpute: And ſo indeed it does: For if there 
were no other Article in all our Alliances, we ars 
bound not to give Spain and the Indies to the Houſe of 
Bourbon by this very Article which he has pradug'd ta 
juſtify it. The Article ſays, No Peace is to be made 
without a Security that France and Spain ſhall newer 
le united: But if the Houſe of Bourbon has boch, what 
(3 2 | pol. 
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poſſible Security can be given that they ſhall never 
be united? Is it impoſſible for the Dauphin or the 

Duke of Anjou to die without Children? And 
what then can hinder thoſe Kingdoms from be. 
ing united under one Prince, as they alteady are 
underone Management? Shall we depend upon a 
new Renunciation made by any of the Deſcen- 
dants in a right Line from Lewis XIV? I ſhould be 
glad to ſee anyofthe Friends of France propoſe to 
us for Security a French Renunciation. This is I be. 
lieve one of thoſe few things which they will not 
have the Confidence todo. | | 
But the Article ſays further, as I have already | 
ſnewn, That no Peace ſhall be made till we have 
Security that the French ſhall never be in Poſſeſſion of the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies: And I would fain know how 
we ſhall be ſecur'dbf this, if Spain be given to the 
Houſe of Bourbon. Are not the French at this time 
in Poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies? Have they 
not Settlements there in Lima and other Places: 
Or have they promis'd our Negotiators of Peace 
that for their ſakes they will quit thoſe Settlements? 
If they have not done this, and will not be as good 
[ as their Word, then I ſay, we cannot make Peace 
i withthem upon the Terms propos'd, if there were 
"no Article _ it but this, which is here judici- 
| ouſly referr'd to: We neither have, nor ever can 
| | | have, a ſufficient Proviſcon that France and Spain ſpall 
= never be united. And we are ſo far from being al- 
14 ſur'd that the French ſhall never be in Poſſeſſion of the 
14 Spaniſh Weſt Indies, that we know they are pol- 


ö ſeſs'd of good Part of them already, and have mor 
11 granted to them by a Treaty with the Duke of Au. 
, | * jou and his Grandfather ; ſo that I might venture to 

i put the whole Iſſue of the Diſpute between this 
| worthy Author and his Opponents upon the Con- 
38 ſtruction of this ſingle Article, which he has on 


5 


| 45 
ged the World with a Tranſlation of: Such an ad- 
mirable Reaſoner he is upon Matters of Fact ! Nay, 


allowing all he contends for, that the Allies 

mand no more for the Emperor and Great Britain than 
a juſt and rea onable Satisfaction, I would even in this 
Caſe ask the Reader whether it is any more than 2 
juſt and reaſonable Satis faction for the Emperor, 
that he ſhould have thoſe Dominions, which the 
King of France has ſolemnly renounc'd for him- 
ſelf and his Deſcendants, and which the Houſe 
of Auſtria has an undoubted Right to? Is it any 
more than a reaſonable Satisfaction for Great-Britain, 
that France, which has ſo lately broken two Trea- 


| ties with us, that of Ryſwick, and that of the Par- 


tition, ſhould never be truſted again without ef- 
fectual Security, nor left in a Condition to bring 
hither the Pretender? And can there be a. ſuffici- 
ent Security to the States General, or to any other 
State in Chriſtendom for their Dominions, when 
the exorbitant Power of France ſhall' be ſtreng- 
thened by the Riches of the Indies ? What! 
after this, will the French give, that when e- 
ver they pleaſe they cannot take away, and 
what will they leave that they can? How 
often muſt one repeat that the King of France 
governs his Grandſon, which if he lives but three 
Years more will be enough to do our Buſineſs? And 
that in the mean time he has Treaties for Ports, for 
Forts, for Settlements, and for Trade, which are al- 
ready executed? What therefore do theſe Peace · ma · 
kers mean by telling us of a reaſonable Satufaction, or a 
Jufficient Security, without Spain and the Indies ? Theſe 
Arguments are ſo noiſy, and yet ſo empty; fo 
weak, and yet ſo ſufficient; ſo florid, and yet fo 
ſenſeleſs, that God forbid the chief Director of the 
Work ſhould be truſted alone with any cunning 
Frenchman, tho? his Intentions were never {0 ay 

r 
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for the Intereſt and Safety of his own Country 


in one Treaty; and I doubt not but we ſhall find 
him acting with the ſame Sincerity in the Account 
he gives of other Treaties when we come to loc 
into them: But that I have not now time. for. 

Having ſufficiently diſcover d the wicked Deſigi 
of this vile Book, and pointed at general Solutiom 
of almoſt all the Fallacies tis filled with; and gives 
ſuch ample Proof of the Writer's Integrity and Ho 
neſty, which has ſwelled theſe Papers much beyond 
my Expectation, I ſhall reſerve my particular An. 
ſwers to the ſeveral Facts alledged for a ſecond Part 
which ſhall be pabliſh'd in very few Days; and in 
it ſhall-be fully. conſider d all that the Partix ant of 
France have ſaid, or can fay againſt the Alier and 
the late My. In the mean time I deſire all 
honeſt and impartial Men to ſafpend their Judg 
ments, and not haſtily believe upon this infamous 
Author's bare Word, that we are under any real 
Neceflity of concluding, / againſt the Conſent o 
our Allies, and in Breach of fo many Treaties, a 
moſt juſt; neceſſary and ſucceſsful War, by a ſcans 
dalous and inſecure Peace. 11 
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